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Sen and Manners. 


FATE OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





«¢ And blessed are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well corningled, 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune's finger, 
Tosound what stop she pleases.” 


$1z,—It has been very justly remarked by the literary 
kviathan, in his ** Lives of the Poets,” that ‘* the heroes 
of literary, as well as of civil history, have been very often 
no less remarkable for what they have suffered than for 
what they have achieved ; and volumes have been written 
merely to enumerate the miseries of the learned, and relate 
their unhappy lives or untimely deaths.” 


It is a circumstance no less singular than certain, that 
the majority of those authors whose works now occupy a 
distinguished station in almost every library and literary 
collection, were, during their lives, a prey to misery ; 
many languished in neglect and obscurity, or lingered 
out a miserable existence in penury and indigenc, whilst 
their labours were either totally neglected or drew forth a 
scanty remuneration from a ravenous and selfish bookseller. 
In fact, poets and painters have long been proverbially 
poor; the chosen few who have met with encouragement 
may have owed their success to precarious patronage or 
time-serving adulation; yet the far greater portion have 
struggled beneath all the horrors of adversity; whilst 
fame and posterity have been left to appreciate the talents, 
and record the merits and the distresses, of the poor and 
persecuted genius. 

It will perhaps be needless to observe, that the great 
Milton received only £15 for his ‘* Paradise lost ;” and 
even this was paid by instalments.—The truly deplorable 
end of the author of ‘* Venice preserved,”’ and the ‘ Or. 
phan,” furnishes a lively instance of the straits to which 
genius is sometimes reduced: these two tragedies possess 
singular merit in touching the tender passions, and rous- 
ing the glow of generous indignation in the feeling breast ; 
and, perhaps, as long as the suffefings of oppressed vir- 
tue can interest*the heart, so long will these admired tra- 
gedies continue to excite the sympathetic tears of crowded 
audiences: yet, on the other hand, when we take into 
eonsideration the destitute condition to which the author 
was finally reduced, almost amounting to actual starva- 
tion; when we reflect, that the man, whose works are 
held in such esteem, was ultimately reduced to the con- 
dition of a common mendicant; actually compelled to 
crave a morsel at tlic hand of cherity, to avert the horrors 
of famine: we may indeed exclaim with the poet, “O 
world! world! thy stippery turns.”——-Dr. Johnson gives 
the following account of the termination of Otway’s mi- 
series :-—‘* He died in a manner which I am unwilling to 
relate; having been compelled to contract debts, and 





hunted by the terriers of the law, he retired to a public- 
house, on Tower-hill, where he died ef want; or, as re- 
lated by one of his biographers, by swallowing, after a 
long fast, a piece of bread, which charity had supplied. 
He went out almost naked, in the rage of hunger, and, 
finding a gentleman in a neighbouring coffee-house, asked 
him for a shilling; the gentleman gave him a guinea: 
Otway, going away, bought a roll, and was choked with 
the first mouthful.” Thus miserably perished the author 
of some of the most affecting plays in the British drama. 
—Butler, the author of ** Hudibras,”’ died so poor that he 
was buried in Covent-garden church-yard at the expense 
of a Mr. Longueville, who had in vain solicited a sub- 
scription for his decent interment in Westminster Abbey. 
—The fate of Chatterton, who, in indigence and despair, 
put a period to his existence, perhaps few are ignorant of. 
—The misfortunes and ill-fate of Savage have been ably 
depicted by the pen of Dr. Johnson. 


De Foe, at one time, was obliged to fly from his cre- 
ditors ; he was pilloried, imprisoned, and severely perse- 
cuted.—Farquhar, of dramatic fame, sank under the un- 
kindness of a courtier, who promised, and forgot to 
patronize him; this, with the pressure of his debts, broke 
his heart, and he died before he reached his 30th year. 
—Lee, the author of ‘* The Rival Queens,” and ‘* Theo- 
dosius,”” with nine other plays, experienced the severest 
turns of fortune ; and, after a life chequered with woes, he 
was at last found dead in the street.—Cervantes, whose cele- 
brated work stands unrivalled in its kind, after losing his 
left hand at the famous battle of Lepanto, and encounter- 
ing the greatest perils for his country, returned to Spain, 
where his indigence consigned him to a prison: during 
this confinement, he wrote the greater part of his ** Don 
Quixote.” 


Camoens, deservedly stiled the Virgil of Spain, after 
serving his country abroad, and bravely losing an eye in 
its cause, returned home to dedicate his Lusiad to King 
Sebastian ; but his hopes of patronage were cruelly dis- 
appointed. He met with nothing but scorn and neglect, 
and was reduced to such necessity, that he actually sub- 
sisted for some time upon the alms collected by a faithful 
black, who continued constant to his master in his utmost 
need. Camoens feeling all the miseries of indigent virtue, 
expired amidst his ungrateful countrymen, a prey to the 
deepest wretchedness.—Grotius, whose writings are known 
all over Europe, died of a fever occasioned by excessive 
fatigue, whilst intent upon returning to that country 
where he had been so severely persecuted, and from which 
he had been ungratefully banished. 


Mallet du Pan, the author of several works of merit, 
died in very poor circumstances: . a subscription was 
raised for the maintenance of his family.—Campanella, 
an Italian philosopher, for dropping some expressions 
against the Spanish monarchy, was seven times put to the 
rack, and condemned to perpetual imprisonment.—Colum- 
bus was brought in irons to Europe, and deprived of his 
honours, as a reward for his services.—Galileo was much 








persecuted, and several times thrown into prison.*—Coper- 
nicus+ also laboured under the persecutions of bigotry.— 
Frishlin, whose elegant translations from Greek and Latin 
authors are well known to the learned, was immured in a 
dungeon by the malevolence of his persecutors; in at- 
tempting to escape from which, he fell down a precipice, 
and was dashed to pieces on the rocks. 

Theodore Gaza,t a Greek, and one of the brightest 
luminaries to whom Europe is indebted for the revival of 
learning, felt the world’s severest ingratitude, and died in 
neglect.—Paracelsus, the famous physician, struggling 
with poverty, died at an inn; having been poisoned, as 
some say, by one of his rivals.—Vesalius,§ the anatomist 
and philosopher, after flying from persecution, perished 
of famine on the barren shores of Zante.—Boissy, a popu- 
lar French author, sank under such dejection through 
want, that he took the resolution of starving himself, ra- 
ther than subsist by soliciting relief. His wife acceded to 
his measures, and their only child was made to share this 
dreadful fate. They were, however, fortunately discovered 
by a friend, whilst at the last gasp of expiring nature, and 
restored to life.—Barbier, author of ‘‘ Sentimens de 
Cleanthe,”’ was so destitute of resources, that he consented 
to marry his landlord’s daughter, hoping thus to satisfy 
his demands. He told the Abbé Choisi, who visited him 
on his death bed, that he rejoiced in leaving none to in- 
herit his misery. 

The greatest literary characters our own country has 
produced occasionally struggled with indigence. Baretti, 
a man of good abilities, and the friend of Johnson, passed 
the close of his life in poverty, and died in great distress. 
—Thomson was indebted to the generosity of Quin, for a 
release from confinement for debt; and many anecdotes 
are related respecting his poverty at one period of his 
life. 

The misfortunes of Goldsmith’s early life must be well 
known: when Johnson heard that he died some hundreds 





* For renouncing the errors of Aristotle he was cited be- 
fore the Inquisition at Rome; and after being made to abjure 
his opinions, and doing penance by repeating every week the 
seven penitential psalms, he was thrown into prison, and de- 
tained there nearly two years. 

+ He expired a few hours after the first copy of his great 
work was brought to him. 

+ In his old age he presented one of his performances, beau- 
tifully written on vellum, to Sixtus IV; and while he ex- 
pected a liberal reward, he was asked by the pontiff what his 
expenses had been, which were carefully repaid. This so ex~ 
cited the Grecian’s indignation, that he exclaimed, “ It is high 
time to return home, since the overfed asses of Rome have no 
relish but for thistles and weeds.” The money he had re- 
ceived he contemptuously threw into the Tiber, and as 
soon after, broken-hearted. 

§ Vesalius, it is said, obtained permission to open the body 
of a young nobleman, whom he had attended during a long 
illness; but no sooner had he uncovered the heart, than he 
perceived it still palpitating with life. This so irritated the 
weeping family of the nobleman, that the physician was 
sunimoned before the Inquisition; but Charles V. interféred 
and saved him, on condition that he should undertake a pil. 
grimage to the holy land. 
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in debt, he significantly exclaimed, ** Was ever poet so 
trusted ?”—-Johnson himself tasted sometimes of that ad- 
versity, so common among the votaries of Parnassus; nor 
has the artist been exempt from the grasp of chill penury, 
or “‘ the spurns, which patient merit from the unworthy 
takes ;” in fact, painters have in all ages been more famous 
Yor being Fortune’s footballs, than her favourites. Upon be- 
holding a fine picture, the distinguished ornament of a 
richly furnished apartment, the delicacy and truth of 
whose outlines attract the admiration of every spectator ; 
how painful to reflect on the probable misfortunes of the 
designer, who perhaps pined in the dark shade of ill 
deserved obscurity, and struggled against a world of woe 
and misfortune, to satisfy the cravings of a famishing 
family! The pen of a Sterne might do justice to the garret, 
where the neglected artist plies his pencil; no gorgeous 
trophies of pride deck his naked abode, nor is the hand of 
patronage extended to mitigate his sufferings; perhaps 
whilst affixing those masterly touches, and life inspiring 
tints, which diffuse the glow of harmony and animation 
through the piece, his offspring wailed for bread : dire 
necessity compels him to part with his most admirable 
productions, at the vilest price, to some selfish and ravenous 
Picture dealer, who in all probability gains a most exorbi- 
tant profit, by retailing them.* Such, alas! has but too 
often been the hard fate of splendid abilities and superior 
talent, as the historic page will clearly evince; and it is 
as melancholy as it is true, that the greatest artists have 
shared as ample a portion of the bitter bread of adversity, 
and the whips and scorns of an ungrateful world, as those 
possessed of but a moderate stock of genius. Thus Cara- 
vagia, who, from his correct adherence to nature, was sur- 
named the naturalist’; so great were his abilities, that even 
Rubens acknowledged him to be his superior in the clear 
obscure. Being unable once to pay a trifling reckoning at a 
tavern, he paintéd the sign afresh in so highly finished 
a style, that it afterwards brought the owner a considerable 
sum. After a life of misfortune, poverty, and persecution, 
says his biographer, he expired on the common road. 

The Farnese gallery, which has been so much the ob- 
ject of admiration, was the labour of Hannibal Carracci; 
and for this inimitable performance, which employed his 
pencil during eight long years, he received from his par- 
simonious employer a sum scarcely equivalent to £200. 
This ill treatment quite overpowered his faculties; and in 
an agony of rage, he vowed never to touch his pencil again ; 
a resolution which his wants made him violate. He soon 
after died in great wretchedness.—The productions of 
Corregio are well described by Lady Miller, in her letters 
from Italy+ and amateurs set a great value upon his works: 
what encouragement “is genius met with, the following 
fact will serve to illustrate. He was employed by the 
canons of Parma to paint the Assumption of the Virgin 
on the cupola of thecathedral:+ when this work, which 
wil] ever immortalize his name, was completed, the artist 
was meanly ferced to accept the scanty pittance of two 
hundred livres; and, to load him with greater indignity, 
it was paid him in copper. Corregio hastened with the 
money to his starving family; but, as he had six or eight 
miles to travel from Parma, the weight of his burden 
and the heat of the climate, added to the oppression of 
his breaking heart, brought on a pleurisy, which, in three 
days, terminated his existence ard his sorrows.—Ferg, 
whose Jandscapes are so pleasing, was found dead at the 
door of his lodging, worn out with disease and wretched- 
ness.—Fresnoy, the ingenious author of ** De Arte Gra- 
phica,” also died much neglected; and, during his life, 





*I have knowna picture to fetch 30 guiricas, which the 
unfortunate palater sold for afew shillings: thus, like “ Pa- 
radise lost,” pictures, which originally suld for a mere trifie, 

Yah after the artist's death be worth thousands, 
} ‘Titian ‘was the cause why this great work was not de- 
troyed. As he passed through Parma, he visited and admired 
the cathedral; and told the priests, who threatened speedily 
to efface the painting, that they ought to value-it as inesti- 
Mable; “ for,” added he emphatically, “‘ were I not Titian, I 
would wish te be Curregia,” 





he always parted with his highly-finished productions to 
supply the wants of the moment.—Few admirers of the 
arts are unacquainted with the pictures of Wouvermans: of 
this admired painter, it may be said, with truth and justice, 

** Chill penury repressed his noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of his soul.” 
—Wouvermans’ biographer thus concludes the account of 
his life: ‘* For high finishing, for correctness, and for 
pleasing composition, he was excelled by few; but his 
merits were viewed without encouragement, and his la- 
bours unaccompanied with the rewards due to superior 
talents; he lived poor, and the cares of a numerous family 
contributed to increase the miseries of life ; displeased with 
the ingratitude of the world, he refused to bring up any of 
his children to his own profession ; and, in his last moments, 
he destroyed a bex full of designs.”* Such has but too 
often been the deplorable fate of those whose works and 
celebrity will stand the test of ages; all their splendid 
flights of fancy and genius could not protect them from 
** the insolence of office,” or the ** proud man’s contumely.” 
The opinions are various as to the cause of this deplorable 
fact ; some argue that it is a kind of fatality attendant on 
genius, or entirely owing to the volatibility of that coy 
dame Fortune, who seems to forsake the really deserving ; 
capriciously to lavish her favours on the knavish, the vain, 
and theunworthy. The ignorant refuse of society (say they) 
sport in her smiles and bask in her sunshine, whilst those 
whose merits might entitle them to better usuage, are 
buffetted about by her vicissitudes, and perish in her 
frowns; they exclaimed with the bard, 

- “© T¢ is still her use 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth ; 

To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 

An age of poverty.” 
On the other hand, others firmly insist, that all their mis- 
fortunes can be traced to some imprudent step, or some 
misconduct : they maintain, that these ‘* unfortunate men 
of merit” have all been imprudent men; and that those 
who conducted themselves with propriety have eventu- 
ally become not only useful but also respectable mem- 
bers of society. This propriety, in most persons, that is 
worldly-minded persons, consists in the adoption of a 
multiplicity of mean shifts, and a concordance with all 
fashionable meanness: we must pay the utmost respect 
and deference to the broad-cloth, and shake the rod of 
iron over the *‘ old coat.” It would be rather a difficult 
matter to determine what this respectability consists of : 
thus far is certain, there is not a tailor but who is able 
to arm the most knavish and shallow plebeian in current 
respectubility ; every puny whipster of a dandy can possess 
himself of it. The votaries of this respectability center 
their summum bonum in the cut of a.coat, or the turn of 
acollar; they, as it has justly been observed, ‘* give all 
their attention to the usk, and bestow none ‘upon the 
kernel.” But pure and sterling respectability has its 
seat in the mind; it gifts the possessor with humane sen- 
timents; it harbours and cherishes a spirit of generous 
feeling and liberality, above that groveling selfish spirit, 
which judges of a man from the cut of his cloth, or the 
furniture of his habitation. True and genuine respec- 
tability never exposes to ridicule or obloquy the unfor- 
tunate or the miserable ; it ‘+ loves not to see wretchedness 
o’ercharged :” instead of pointing the malignant finger 
of scorn and contempt and studying to depress, it endea- 
vours to raise and assist the fallen; but characters, gifted 
with this respectability, are almost as thinly diffused 
through society as the oases in the African desert: the 
virtuous unfortunate may occasionally partake of their 
cheering influence, but too often the depressed struggler 
treads his thorny path, forlorn and destitute; he is con- 
signed to neglect, ; 

“ And, with his disease of all-shunned poverty, 

Walks, like contempt, alone.” 

The varicus opinions concerning the deplorable neglect 

with which talent is treated, and the causes of those mis- 


# Vide Lampriere’s Dictionary of Biography. 








fortunes to which the learned seem so subject, we may 
beg leave to make the subject of a future communication. 
We may as well conclude with Churchill’s observations 

on this head; they are by many considered as too severe 
and savouring of the cynic. 

Rogues justified, and by success made bold; 

Dull fools, and coxcombs, sanctified by gold; 

Freely may bask in Fortune's partial ray, 

And spread their feathers op’ning to the day; 

But threadbare merit dares not show the head, 

Till vain prosperity retires to bed. 

Misfortunes, like theowl, avoid the light; 

The sons of care, are always sons of night.” 

LIBERALITAS, 





Scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
eae Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singalar Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the Volume. ] 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Having seen in the papers an account of a man 
suddenly restored to sight after long continued blindness, 
a description of a similar case, which happened under my 
immediate inspection, may perhaps be interesting to those 
of your readers who have a taste for physiology, and which 
will, in a great measure, account for the phenomena re- 
ferred to. A friend of mine, aged 22 years, who had for 
two months suffered under some slight symptoms.of ins 
disposition, was, whilst pursuing his professional avoca- 
tions, suddenly deprived of the sight of his left eye; about 
ten days afterwards he had a slight apopletic fit, the effects 
of which went off in three or four hours, when to his great 
joy; his lost vision was completely restored. The attack 
of apoplexy, however, unfortunately returned shortly af- 
terwards, and terminated fatally ; on examination of the 
brain after death, a small film of blood about one-eighth 
of an inch in size and one-twentiecth thick, evidently in a 
state of absorption, was found under the optic nerve of the 
eye in question; there were on the superior and opposite 
side of the brain two other coagule, the smallest of which, 
from its appearance, seemed to have been formed at the 
period of the second attack, when it is most probable the 
sudden injury inflicted on that delicate organ (the brain) 
occasioned a spasmodic action, which removed the film 
from its original position, where by pressing on the nerve, 
the sight of that eye had been for several days interrupted. 
—lI am yours &c. T. M. B. 

Rose-hill, Liverpool, August, 19, 1822. 


EEE 


A whale, of the Cachalot species, came on shore on the 
8th instant, at Boghall Sands, near Cresswell, about 18 
miles north of Tynemouth, measuring 60 feet in length, 
and 37 feet 4 inches in circumference: breadth of the tail, 
14 feet 6 inches; across the head, 10 feet 9 inches; from 
the eye to the nose, 21 feet; and its height, as it lay on 
the shore, 12 feet. It was seen by some fishermen belong- 
ing to Creswell, and is supposed to have been nearly 
dead, as it was easily taken. Twosteam-packets, and seve- 
ral pleasure boats, laden with passengers, went from 
Shields on Sunday to view this leviathan, from one of 
whom we learn, that the shore was crowded with persons 
from the country, some on horseback, and others in gigs, 
carts, &c. The effluvia arising from the whale was ex- 
tremely disagreeable; and we understand it was soon 
afterwards cut up. 








FLOATING ISLAND. 

At Fawley, near Stanswood Hill, inthe New Forest, is 
a floating island, upwards of two acres in extent, covered 
with trecs of alder and willow, situate in a large piece of 
water called Pond-head, which was detached from the land 
during a high wind which occurred in 1781; it has conti- 
nued floating since that time, and been shifted by the wind 
in its various directions; it is sometimes close to the road, 
at other times at a distance from it. 
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OIL GAS. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science announces that Mr. 
Wilson proposes obtaining this gas, by introducing the 
seeds which contain oil into the retorts. The Editors very 

ly add, however, that they greatly doubt the plau- 
Tibility of this proposal; and it appears to us, to be an 
example of retrograding in pe science. 

One of the great merits of Taylor and Martineau’s ap- 
paratus for producing fool ox as now perfected by them, 
1s its small bulk compared with its power of production, 
and the facility with which the oil may be supplied to the 
retort in graduated quantities, and so of maintaining or 
stopping the supply of gas at pleasure. By this, also, 
decomposition is effected by the smallest possible quantity 
of fuel; for the retort being once made slightly red hot 
is easily kept so, while the oil enters it only drop by drop, 
and being completely brought into contact with the heated 
matter, the operation is as complete as possible. 

Now, instead of this, it is proposed to adopt a plan which 
requires that the whole charge of a very bulky materivl 
should be put into the retort at once, and wherein the oil, 
which is the only part that can produce a good gas, is so 
enveloped by matter which is a bad conductor of heat, 
that one can hardly imagine how it is to be efficiently de- 
composed, unless such a fire be employed as will require 
large supplies of fuel, and occasion a rapid destruction 
of the retorts. —Phil. Mag. 





DREADFUL STORM. 

Extract of a letter from Athlone, dated July 25:— 
«‘ Thursday, the 18th instant, a most unaccountable phe- 
nomenon appeared in this neighbourhood. About four 
o'clock in the afternoon, after a heavy fall of rain, attended 
with thunder and lightning, a kind of tail was seen sus- 
pended towards the earth, from a thick heavy cloud. Its 
unusual shape attracted the attention of many persons, 
who observed it in its progress breaking down several large 
trees with which it came in contact, and hurling them 
several hundred yards from their trunks, and lifting many 
hay-cocks into the air. It pi ed slowly, in an oblique 
direction, from the river Shannon, injuring whatever ar- 
rested its way, until it came to the village of Ballymurry, 
within four milles of Roscommon, where, in passing the 
house of J. Coleman, it swept from the roof every atom of 
thatch that covered it on one side, raised it aloft, and con- 
veyed it through the air to a considerable distance: the 
greater part of the straw was found a mile and a half from 
the village. I this day saw the house, with half of it quite 
bare; very little of the timber was stirred from its situation, 
nor did any other part of it sustain any detriment, with 
the cone of a few panes of glass that were broken in 
the windows. In the course of its movement it assumed 
different shapes ; at one time it was twisted after the man- 
ner of an eel; at another quite perpendicular; at intervals 
it ag as like, as it were, a fire encircled by a mist. The 
oldest inhabitant of this country never heard of such a 
circumstance. It may appear incredible; but you may 
depend upon its veracity. 


Metaphysics. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—If the following observations are found worthy 
of a place in the archives of the Kaleidoscope, the insertion 
of them will lay the writer under a great obligation, who is 

AN INQUIRER AFTER TRUTH. 











_, The extensive field, which the philosophical doctrine of 
liberty and necessity affords for controversy, will, perhaps, 
induce some of your intelligent correspondents to reply 
to what I am about to say on the subject of the latter. 
Although there are a great many arguments extant, which 
have been advanced by men of the greatest repute, against 
the doctrine of necessity, yet those very men have (though 
perros ee gH admitted a ef essential parts, which tend 
to establish the great truth of necessity. Many persons, 
who profess not to be necessitarians, are such in practice ; 
and | generally take shelter and refuge under the 
shield of some ambiguous phraseology. It appears to me 
to be somewhat absurd to assert, that the human will is 
free, whilst it is acted upon by some cause foreign to it- 
self. This I am inclined to believe for these reasons: we 
naturally, from a “ principal of association,” ascribe our 


volitions and actions to ourselves; we say, for instance, } of th 
we are at liberty to travel abroad, or stay at home, to 

in the night, or in the day; but, at the same time, who 
js it that will deny or that cannot see the influence that 
Motives will have in both these cases. If the mind be 


determined to go, what is it that so determines it; it can- 
not determine itself, except something be present to it, 
and to give it the power of preference, which I call the 
desire, or the motive, call it what you will, it is what 
excites or invites the mind to volition. If this be not a 
true state of the question, how is it that the mind is de- 
termined upon any particular object? Abstractly speak- 
ing, it cannot determine itself; fur the determination im- 
plies the effect, which must undeniably have a cause, or 
else it acts upon itself, and is the object of its own in- 
fluence and action; the belief of which, I, by no means, 
can reconcile to my mind. If I recollect right, Dr. 
Priestley, when arguing upon this point, says, that ‘* if 
the determination be certain, it must have a certain or 
necessary cause, arising from the views present in the 
mind.” What will the advocate for liberty place against 
this? Will he say, that the virtuous or vicious determi- 
nations of men could have been different to what they 
‘6 have been, are, or are to be.” If he does, I certainly 
must conclude upon this point with observing, that he 
effectually destroys one of the attributes of the Author of 
nature, by saying that the events which take place in 
the creation are worked about by the hand of chance. 
This will be the inevitable conclusion of such hypotheses. 
Every one, I am confident, may, upon impartial ob- 
servance, find, that there are certain laws and causes 
which bias and influence every determination or preference 
of the mind; these, whether called physical or mural 
causes, make but little difference to my argument. I 
only contend, that the mind is under such influence, and 
incited to volition by some unforseen cause. Such are 
my opinions on the introductory part of the doctrine of 
necessity ; if they are wrong, I must crave the assistance 
of _ of your correspondents to endeavour to set me 
right. 





Chit Chat. 


LORD NELSON’S WILL. 
—=_—_ 


The following additional Codicil to the willof his Lord- 
ship was proved at Doctor’s Commons: 

** October the Twenty-first, One Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Five, then in sight of the Combined Fleets of France 
and Spain, distant about ten miles. 

‘* Whereas the eminent services of Emma Hamilton, 
widow of the Right Hon. Sir Wm. Hamilton, have been 
of the pe agge service to our King and Country, to 
my knowledge, without her receiving any reward from 
either our King or Country ; first, that she obtained the 
_— of Spain’s letter in 1796, to his brother, the King 
of Naples, acquainting hini of his intention to declare war 
against England ; from which letter the ministry sent out 
orders to the then Sir J. Jervis, to strike a stroke, if oppor- 
tunity offered, against either the arsenals of Spain or her 
fleets: that neither of these was done is not the fault of 
Lady Hamilton; the opportunity might have been offered. 
Secondly, the British fleet under my command could never 
have returned the second time to Egypt, had not Lady 
Hamilton’s influence with the Queen of Naples, caused 
letters to be wrote to the Governor of Syracuse, that he 
was to encourage the fleet being supplied with every thing 
should they put into any port in Sicily; we put into Sy- 
racuse, and received every supply—went to Egypt, and 
destroyed the French Fleet !—Could I have rewarded 
these services I would not now call upon my country, but 
as that has not been in my power, I leave Emma Lady 
Hamilton, therefore, a legacy to my King and Country, 
that they will give her an — provision to maintain 
her rank in life. I also leave to the beneficence of my coun- 
try my adopted daughter Horatia Nelson Thompson, and 
I desire she will use in future the name of Nelson only; 
these are the only favours I ask of my King and Country 
at this moment, when I am going to fight their battle. 
May God bless my King and Country, and all those I 
hold dear—my relations it is needless to mention ; they 
will, of course, be amply provided for. 

** NELSON AND BRONTE.” 
Henry Blackwood. 
T. M. Hardy. 





Witness, 





DRIVING A BARGAIN. : 
The Carthagenians, says Heroditus, sailing beyond the 
straights, or pillars of Hercules, traded with the Lybians 
ese parts in the following manner :—After they had 
into some creek, they landed their goods, and, leaving 
them exposed on some point of land, returned again on 
board of their ships. They then caused a great smoke to 





be raised, at the sight of which the Lybians immediately 





came to the plain where the wares had been left, and lay- 
ing down a certain quantity of gold, retired at a good dis- 
tance from them. Upon this the Carthagenians went on 
shore a second time; and if, upon viewing the gold it ap- 
peared to them sufficient, they carried it off, and sailed 
without delay ; if not, they left it, and continued quiet on 
board for some time. The Lybians finding this made an 
addition to what they had before deposited; and, if this 
proved insufficient, they continued improving the original 

uantity of gold till the Carthagenians were satisfied, and 
the bargain made. Neither of these nations offered the 
least injustice to the other. The Carthagenians did not so 
much as touch the Lybian gold till it was of equal value 
with their wares, nor the Lybians the Carthagenians’ mer- 
chandize, till the gold they offered as an equivalent was 
accepted and taken away. 


The Duke de Nivernois was acquainted with the Coun- 
tess de Rochefort, and never omitted —_- see her a 
single evening. As she was a widow, and he a widower, 
one of his friends observed to him, it would be more con- 
venient for him to marry that lady. ‘* I have often thought’ 
so,” said he, ** but one thing prevents me: in that case, 
where should I spend my evenings ?” 








There is now living at Felicianowo, in Poland, a man 
named Jabkowski, who is 138 years of age. It was not 
till his 100th year that he determined to marry a widow 
aged 50, with whom he is living contented and happy.— 


rench paper. 


Mr. P—r, the Irish singer, was once heard to affirm, 
*¢that he had not been able to open his mouth that morn- 
ing until he had swallowed three oranges.” 


Copy of a genuine letter from a Churcawarden in Surrey, 
to an antiquarian, well known, who had requested the 
loan of a brass monumental plate in his church, to makea 
drawing of it: 

*¢ Sin,—I am sorry I can’t be ble to what you ax 
me to do, but by the canonicall laws nobody must not 
persume to let nothing out of the Church, particularly the 
sacred utensils, under the pain of blasphemy ; therefore 
can’t let you have the brass tomb-stone you desire, but you 
are welcome to come into the church and draw it as much 
as you please.—I am, Sir, &c.” 


Conjugal Tenderness.—After the fatal duel between the 
Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun, in which both fell, 
mortally wounded at the first exchange of shots, the bod 
of the latter was conveyed to his own house in G - 
street. The only sensation his Lady is said to have felt 
on the occasion, was extreme displeasure that the bloody 
corpse of her husband should have been flung. upon her 
‘¢ best bed,” to the great detriment of its splendid counter- 
pane, and furniture. 


Natural History. 


Singular Circumstance.—A partridge followed dy thir- 
teen young ones, of a peculiar breed, may now be seen in 
the garden of the Duke of Bucc! ,» at Langholm 
Lodge. The parent bird, together with three others, was 
brought up last year by a common hen, and retained at 
the Lodge for the purpose of destroying vermin. At the 
approach of spring, however, three of the patridges were 
impelled by the their instinct to seek a wider range of 
lawn and cover; while the fourth having become the 
constant companion of the gardener’s dunghill cock, 
evinced no disposition to fly away. Chanticleer was gallant 
enough to repay the attachment of his companion, and 
open | resigned a crumb of bread or grain of barley to 
the speckled stranger. Unlike the patient hen, however, 
the patridge was so jealous, and so an enemy to poly- 
gamy of any sort, that she attacked every other bird that 
offered to approach the cock, and, from her superior ae- 
tivity, generally had the best of all such encounters.—At 
length the <a representative of the Grand Seignior 
having almost killed another cock, was consigned to the 
keeping of a nm residing in a different part of the 
country.—-Thither, in spite of every obstacle, the patridge 
followed him, and in the course of her search was observed 
mingling with the poultry of different farms, one of them 
at least two miles distant from holm Lod Even- 
tually both birds were restored to their paternal dunghill; 
but by this time the attachmentof the partridge had begunto 
abate, and she was observed to be less and less in the cock’s 
company until she left it altogether. About a month ago — 
she was discovered sitting under a cabbage on.a nest that 
contained 15 eggs. The bird is quite tame, comes when 
called upon, and feeds readily from the hands of persons 























with whom she is fawiliar.—Glasgow Courier. 


























Poetry. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1m,—Will you favour a constant reader by inserting 
the inclosed lines in your Kaleidoscope? You will per- 
ceive they are intended as a reply to some stanzas, which 
your work of the 80th July contained, signed ‘* Leander.” 
Your admirer and occasional contributor a Ja dérobée, 

Near Liverpool, July 31, 1822. ELLEN. 


TO HIM WHO CAN BEST UNDERSTAND IT. 
** Absence can ne'er diminish love.” 


‘And thou hast not, my ###*###, forgotten the day 
When pledg’d was the wine-cup to me? 

But hast blest its remembrance by breathing a lay, 
Whose tenderness speaks it from thee: , 

For thine is the holy devotion that gives 
Love, fervour, and truth to its theme; 

And still from the mind in which excellence lives 
‘Will the rays of her purity beam. 


Oh! there was the birth-day gift, dearest, that brought 
To thy Ellen unmingled delight; 

*Twas a love, heay’n-directed, that quaileth at nought; 
*T was a faith the world’s curse cannot blight : 

Dark years of distress have our constancy tried, 
And what has not calumny done? 

But vain are the efforts of man to divide 
The hearts Heaven has blended in one! 


The lily bends low, till the hail-storm has passed, 
As if blest with the reason of men, 

It knew that the hand which directed the blast 
Could send sun-beams to raise it again : 

Se will we, dearest ##**##*, submissively rest 
On the faith from above that is given; 

‘For ne’er shall the world wreck the peace of a bréast, 
Whose hopes are all anchor’d in Heaven, 


—_s>?-?o— 


»oSTANZAS FOR THE KING'S LANDING. 
—— 
The eagle screams upon Benmore, 
The wild deer bounds on Cheviot fell ; 
Step boldly, King, on Albyn’s shore, 
Son ef her Lord’s, she greets thee well, 
The voice that hath been silent long, 
Awakes to harbinger thy path; 
Once more she weaves th’ ancestral 
Once more’tis “Rien cu Bratu.” 
From grey Dun Edin’s castle crest, 
Float, float, thou Royal Banner wide, 
Gleam, gleam more radiant than the rest, 
Dear emblem of old Albyn’s pride! 
Glow, ruddy lion, as of yore 
It was thy wont, on fields of wrath, 
To brighten *midst the kindling roar 
Of Canmore’s “ RicH Gu Bratu.” 
Beam, beam, as when our hero's cry 
Dissolved thy slumber of despair, 
And rais’d thee, sunlike, from our sky 
The cloud of slavery to scare, 

Aye—as from out the dark Torwood, 
The stranger saw thy blazon shine; 
When Wallace steeped the folds in blood, 

And flung them from the pine, 
High sign! as when the coming galley 

Of Bruce displayed thee o’er the prow, 
And on indignant hill and valley, 

Roused Carrick spear and Arran bow, 
Beam now ;—or as, when calm and stern, 

He fixed thee in yon sacred stone, 
Unslung the mace for Bannackburn, 

And bade the tramp be blown, © 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











—_$—____—____—] 
No! sacred symbol, float as free— TO THE MEMORY OF EDWARDS, THE. MINSTREL OF 
As bright be thy majestic glance,— CONWAY. 
But gentle all thy splendour be; t 
No terror tinge the cognizance! BY MRS. HEMANS. 
5 Oh ce Fe Nem ak On the wild breeze one plaintive tone, 


As when proud Windsor’s exile came 
To bless, on Scottish tower and tree, 
The welcome of thy flame. 
Or beam (but bar each worser omen) 
As when the lilied bark drew nigh, 
And courteous knights and stalwart yeomen 
Knelt here—even here—neath Mary’s eye. 
The feudal rage, the zealot gloom, 
That quenched the day of that fair morn, 
Lie chained together in the tomb 
Of unrelenting scorn. 
Another dawn, I scarce may name, 
Saw thee, for prineely greeting, glow; 
In evil hour a wanderer came, 
For once, thou wert the sign of woe: 
Yet then, even then, there was no shame 
To stamp the stain of tears and blood, 
And generous memory mourns to blame 
The errors of the good. 
Float fairly from Dun Edin’s brow, 
Primeval pennon of his Fathers— 
Nor tears nor blood shall stain thee now,— 
No gloom around thy blazon gathers. 
From Saxon firm and fiery Gaél, 
From moor and mart, from cot and hall, 
One voice—one heart—goes forth to hail 
The King—the Sire of all! 
Though with the Scottish stream he met 
The blood of Kings that were not mine; 
Though D’Este and Plantagenet 
Have blended with the Bruce’s line, — 
The spirit of departed time 
Is in the song that meets thy path, 
And lifts once more in Albyn’s clime 
The shout of “ Rieu Gu Bratu.” 
The crown that circled Bruce’s helm, 
Once more the Douglas’ hand shall raise ; 
The sword that rescued Bruce’s realm 
Be guarded by the De Ia Hayes: 
The children of the heath and yew 
Come harnessed down from glen and strath, 
Plant o’er their crests the White and Blue, 
And swell the “‘ Rieu Gu Brats.” 


—»>>~?><2—— 


THE GOUTY MERCHANT AND THE STRANGER. 
————— 
In Broad-street Buildings, on a winter’s night 
Snug by his parlour fire a gouty.wight 
Sate all alone, with one hand rubbing 
His leg roll’d up in fleecy hose, 
While tother held beneath his nose 
The Public Ledger, in whose columns grubbing, 
He noted all the sales of hops, 
Ships, shops, and slops, 
Gum, galls, and groceries, ginger, gin, 
Tar, tallow, turmeric, turpentine, and tin ; 
When, lo! a decent personage in black 
Enter’d, and most politely said,—. 
«‘ Your footman, Sir, has gone his nightly track, 
To the King’s Head, 
And left your door ajar, which I 
Observed in passing by, 
And thought it neighbourly to give youfnoticeg’ 
“ Ten thousand thanks—how very few get 
In time of danger 
Such kind attentions from a stranger ! 
Assuredly that fellow’s throat is 
Doom’d to a final drop at Newgate. 
He knows, too, the unconscionable elf, 
That there’s no soul at home except myself.” 
“ Indeed !” replied the stranger, looking grave 
« Then he’s a double knave. 
He.knows that rogues and thieves by scores 
Nightly beset unguarded doors; 
And see how easily might one 
Of these domestic foes, 
Even beneath your very nose, 
Perform his knavish tricks,— 
Enter your room as I have done, 
Blow out your candles—thus—and—tius, 
Pocket your silver candlesticks, 
And walk off—thus.” 
$o said—so done—he made nomore remark, 
Nor waited for replies, 
But march’d off with his prize, 
Leaving the gouty merchant in the dark. 


Oh! Harp of Cambria! softly swell! 
Let one sweet dirge his loss bemoan, 
Who call'd forth all thy soul so well! 
And taught thy chords that bold majestie strain 
That never, never more shall breathe again. 


The strain is hush’d—but oh! how long 
Shall float its tones on fancy’s ear? 
When shall the spells of other song 
Awake one feeling half so dear? 
In many a daylight dream it lingers yet: 
Oh! who that heard it once could e’er forget? 


But when each heart that learn’d to thrill 
Responsive to his varying lays, 
Like his shall slumber cold and still, 
Where then shall be the Minstrel’s praise? 
When e’en the memory of his magic art, 
With those who lov’d and mourn’d it, shall depart. 


Ye Bards! the “ latest Minstrel’s” name 
Demands a dirge for genius meet, 
Oh! breathe for him the voice of fame 
In numbess as his music sweet— 
Well may that lay, though fled from earth, require 
Themeed of one that never shall expire. 


Let his wild Harp of pealing tone 
In Conway’s towers deserted lie, 
Where the light breeze’s wing alone 
May wake its murmuring melody ! 
Foroh! since death has hush’d his lofty strain, 
What mortal hands may touch those chords again ? 


The ivy of those mould’ring walls 
Shall round it weave a deathless wreathe : 
The winds of those forsaken halls 
Their wildest thrills shall o'er it breathe; 
And call forth echoes of departed lays 
Meet for that solemn scene, the wreck of other days! 








ON THE LIVER, BILIARY, INTERNAL ORGANS, AND 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


pacts and OBSERVATIONS on LIVER COM- 
PLAINTS, and those various, extensive, and often com- 
plicated Disorders of the constitution, originating from:this 
source, depicting the causes which lead to a morbid condition 
of the Digestive, Internal Organs, and Nervous System: Prac- 


tical Remarks on the different properties of Biliary and Gas- 


tric Secretions, and upon cther important points essential to 
Health: with an appendix of cases, illustrative of the Princi- 
ples of Treatment, addressed equally to the invalid as to those 
of the profession. The Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged, 
price Nine Shillings. By JOHN FAITHORN, M. D. 

London, printed for Longman and Co. Paternoster-row : 
sold also by Robinson, Smith, Taylor, Kaye, Fisher, Grapel, 
and Muncaster, Liverpool. 


Antiquities. 


BILL OF EXPENSES. 








The following are the particulars of acurious bill, copied: 
lately from an original record belonging to the borough 
of Thetford. 1t appears to have been entered on the record 
in the reign of Edward the IIL. in the year. 1336, and ex 
hibits an account of the value of some articles at that 
time, being a bill inserted in the Town-book of the éx- 


J penses attending two light Horsemen frown Thetford to 


the army, which was to march against the Scots that year + 


To two men chosen to go into the army against 
BOOCMATI 6 io 5 bo Waa elec wie ee SE ee cele eresereeLl O 6 






For cloth, and for making it into two gowns. - 0 611 
For two pair of gloves, and a stick or staif- .- + 0'O @ 
For two horses-:-.-...+. The We odbc clsdrivos’ -- 215 0 
For shoeing these horses-.---.-.+--++ tp cceWese tie 004 
For-two pair of boots for the light-horsemen ------ 0 2 8 
Paida lad for going with the Mayor to Lynn to take 

care of the horses, a distance of nearly 30 miles-- 0 9 3 
To a@ boy for earrying a letter to Lynn. -.-+.++++++-+ oos 
Expenses for the horses. of two light-horsemen, for 

four days, before they departed...ssssscsseceneee @ Q 
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w. 31— 6 
Wuirer Wrws. 


w. 20—16 
b. 12—19 


And immediately under it are the following : 
Nay, but a godlike luck’s to him assign’d, 

Who, like the Almighty, rides upon the wind.—Pistol. 
The portrait is said to bear a strong resemblance to the 
wood-cuts in the old folio editions of his works. It is in 
excellent preservation, and represents a man about thirty 
ears of age, with auburn hair, grey eyes, a remarkably 
high forehead, mustachios, and a sharp-pointed beard ; 
a florid complexion, and a fine expressive countenance, 
full of sweetness, ‘* smiles, and affability.” _ J 
With respect to the history of the ,portrait, Monsieur 
Talma has been unable to procure any other than that 
which was afforded him by the broker of whom he pur- 
chased it; and which was, that it had formerly been in the 
possession of Sir Kenelm Digby, sometime Ambassador at 
the Court of France. Although this information can be 
considered as little better that tradition, inasmuch as Sir 
Kenelm Digby never held the high post of Ambassador in 
France; yet 7 may be cause for believing that the first 
part of the original report is connected with the truth, as 
in dates, &c. it is certainly feasible. Sir Kenelm Digby 
was born in 1603 ; and was, therefore, contemporary withs 
Shakspeare, who died in 1666, and with Ben Jonson, who 
died in 1637. In 1634 or 1635 he went to reside in France, 
and in 1636 he turned papist. Shakspeare was also con- 
temporary with the following painters, the first three of 
whom are called learned, viz. Hilliard, Isaac Oliver, and 
John de Cretz; William and Francis Segar, Thomas and 
John Bettes, Lockie, Lyne, Peake, Peter Cole, Arnolde, 
Marcus (Garrard) Jacques de Bruy, Cornelius, Peter Gol- 
chi, Hieronymo (de Bye) Paul Valsomers, and Peter Van- 
develde; all of whom were resident in England. 


Che Whilanthropist. 








jLiterature, Criticism, &c. 
PEVERELL OF THE PEAK. 


—— 
The new forthcoming novel by the author of Waverly, 
being so termed, attention has been turned to the ori- 
gin of the title, and it remains to be seen whether we 
are thrown back to the era of the poisoner, Peverell, or 
if his castle only is to furnish a theme for the gifted 
hovelist. The following is the result of Antiquarian 
research :—In Peege’s Bibliotheca Topographica Britan- 
nica (No XXXII.) the twin castles of Bolsover and 
Peak, in the county of ,Derby, are described. Bolsover 
was probably erected by William Peverell, the natural 
son of William the Conqueror, and a Norman baron of 
great trust and power, who lived till the seventh year of 
the reign of Stephen, A. D. 1142. This fortress, in con- 
junction with Peak castle, sufficed to overawe and keep in 
order the whole northern parts of the county. William 
Peverell, the son of the above, in 1153, poisoned Ranulph, 
Earl of Chester, for which foul act his estates and employ- 
ments were forfeited to the crown. It appears from the 
Sheriff’s accounts to Henry II. thata part of the crimi- 
nal’s demesnes continued under this forfeiture for many 
years, though another part went to his daughter. The 
Peak has since passed into the hands of the Nevilles. 








PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Be 3 

Singular as it may appear, yet there is a probability of 
a correct and authentic likeness of Shak e being soon 
restored to its native country, through the instrumentality 
of.a foreigner, who.is-highly esteemed and celebrated for 
his talents.and abilities as an aetor. 

The portrait is in the possession of Talma, the French 

edian, who purchased it of a broker in France, and 
who has ‘determined on bringing it to England. When 
it comes before the public, they will be able to form an 
opinion as to its actual merits. 

The painting is in oil, upon a pannel of an oval form, 
which is inserted in the centre of a piece of wood thationce 
formed the upper part of a pair of bellows; the lower:part 
of which, together with the nozzle and. leather, is 
Qn each side of this piece of wood, and attached to the 
edge, is a pair of carved wings, Around the surface, close 
to the edge, and in one line, is rudely carved, in letters 
rather more than half an inch in length, the following 
verse— 


Who have we here, 
paekont bh melee P 
ut the Prince of good fellow: 
Willy Shakespeare. ~ 
Directly over the portrait are these lines, also-carved 
©, base and coward luck, 
To be so stuck.—Poins, 


'to’his assistance ;‘summoned up the principal butchers, and 


‘far more rational amusement. The idea was taken up; 


BULL-BAITING. 
—<—-_— 

TO THE EDITOR. 
S1m,—Whatever we may do in politics, we certainly do 
not retrograde in morals. Your correspondent can re- 
member the Mayor and Corporation of Chester; with the 
sword and mace, &c. honouring, with their presence, the 
annual and very brutal exhibition of bull-baiting, pre- 
viously vilified by the destruction of dogs and cats, to fill 
up the intervals by tossing their carcases at each other 
round the bull-ring. 

At a great market-town in Wales, about a stage distant, 
one or two bulls were annually baited, on a single fair-day 
for cattle; and so eager were the petty tyrants for their 
sport, they generally broke up the fair long before its 
business could be done, unless at the risk of the traders’ 
lives. In this place an individual, indignant at the su- 
pineness of both magistrates and the fearful inhabitants, 
resolved to attempt, at least, to check so great an outrage. 
Taking the advantage of an interval, he harangued the 
mob from a horseblock. They argued its ancient custom. 
He put them in mind of the number of these abominable 
customs, which had long since been abandoned, of equal 
pretensions to age and usage; and, after some further 
discussion, they pleaded the necessity of eontinuing the 
sport and bringing up a fresh bull, or, by the loss.of the 
collection at the ring, they could not pay for the hire of 
the beasts. Being challenged, they stipulated the ex- 
pected bull-ring subscription; and signed a stamped agree~ 
ment in the street, to abandon the sport on condition of 
indemnification, which, to their honour, they faithfully 
complied with. But some vicious publicans, disappointed 
of their drinking guests, who filled their rooms to see the 
diversion, instigated some of the butchers, who, not re- 
strained by the aforesaid agreement, procured anew bull, 
which they: staked opposite the door of your correspondent, 
to the great terror of his family. A special messenger was 
then despatched toa county magistrate, who came promptly 


reprobated their connivance at their servants’ brutality ; 
and afterwards intimated, that a bit of a race would be 


and from that time commenced Wrexham races, as a 


their presence, and who had made some feeble efforts to 
remove the disgraceful e, felt the infl of the 
above example, and finally succeeded in wiping away 
their reproach; and it may be expected, that the humane, 
in every part of the country, empowered and encouraged 
as they now are by the late edict, will not long suffer 
their feelings to be harrowed up, and the moral character 
of their country to be so grossly dishonoured by such hors 
rible exhibitions.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
HUMANUS. 

—— 








She Traveller. 


[NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.} 








MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818, 
— 
(Continued from our last.) 
—— 
PRUSSIA—[Concluded.] 

From Tilsit we proceeded to Szameit-Kehmen 32, 
Haidekrug 33, Proculs 44, Memel 3 ; total from Ko. 
vigsberg 324 German, or 146 English miles. On this 
route, we were pleased to observe the same neatuess 
in the houses and farms, and well-dressed and respee- 
table-lookiug peasantry, similar to those we had noticed 
on our approach to Tilsit. 

Meme} is situate on an immense body of water, 
called the Curische Haff, which disembogues itself 
into the Baltic, and is the receptacle of several rivers, 
The entrance from the roads, which is guarded by a 
lighthouse, is like that of most Baltic ports, obstructed 
with a bar; but the harbour, when once entered, is 
both convenient and safe, having fourteen feet water; 
and vessels drawing only eleven feet cav proceed. up 
the river, and load or discharge their cargoes. undex 
the warehouses of the city. 

The trade is considerable, and Great Britain em. 
braces the largest share. The chief articles of import 
are Liverpool salt, colonial produce, and some piece- 
goods; and the exports, timber, and a litile flax, 
corn, &c. the quality of the first of which is much 
esteemed in Eugland. The demand for the deals, ia 
particular, is extensive; they are prepared in the nu- 
merous wind saw-mills which surround the city, and 
have the advantage of being more regularly cut than 
those which are worked with a band saw, 

The square timber, received from the interior in 
autumn, when the heavy rains give a supply of water 
to the shallow rivers, is collected, and lies in ponds 
of water on one side of the harbour, whence it is 
floated, with very inconsiderable expense, to the ves- 
sels moored at a short distance, which are, in conse, 
quence, expeditiously loaded. The port-charges oa 
a foreign vesse} of 100 lasts burthen, ipwards and 
outwards, are 112 dollars (16 guineas.) 

Memel is a small city; and though several of the 
streets are regular,.and contain many excellent houses, 
there is no building which merits a particular déscrip- 
tion. The inhabitants are 7100, and are proverbially 
hospitable. Owing to the constant, and during the 
war almost exclusive, eqnnexion which the city has. 
had with Great Britain, the English language is well 
understood by all the respectable people, and by most 
of the working classes,connected with shipping. It 
is not.unfrequent, at genteel parties, to hear a ques- 
tion asked in the German, and replied to in the — 
lish language. The English beverage, also, port 
wine, has, been introduced from the same.cause,; and 
is now geverally drunk, in preference to French. In- 





substitutefor bull-baiting.. The polished Cestrians, whose 





‘magistrates had long ceased to honour this custom by 





deed, the bias to what is. £nglish is so great at, this 
port, that were our timber duties moderated, a much 
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more extensive and reciprocally-beneficial trade would 
be the result, 

During my short stay at Memel, I received parti- 
eular civilities from the C family, in whose house 
the King and Queen of Prussia resided, when every 
part of their kingdom, with the exception of that 
town, was overrun by the French troops. Mrs, C—— 
showed me a superb painting and bust of the late 
Queen, the gift of his Majesty after her death, and 
presented me with several of -her letters, translations 
of which I have already. given. 

From Memel we took a short drive to Crotingen, a 
small town in the Russian empire. We left the city 
by the handsome suburb of the Linden Walk, the 
Steyne of Memel, and after passing the Prussian line 
of frontier through a kind of turnpike-gate, we pro- 
ceeded on a small patch of neutral ground, until we 
arrived at the Russian piquets, where we had much 
difficulty in obtaining leave to enter the territory of 
the great Autocrat, without a Russian passport. 
However, by signs and tokens, we prevailed over the 
Cossacks on guard, promising them faithfully to 
return to Prussia that night. The road to Crotingen 
was frequently interspersed with pleasant views and 
variegated scefiery; but the cultivation of the land 
was slovenly, and the houses dirty. The town itself is 
miserable, being chiefly intabited by Jews, who smug- 
gle produce over from the Prussian side, and resell 
it to others of the tribe residing in the interior, 
engaged in the same nefarious traffic. Near it is a 
convent of the Cartbusian order, which has nothing to 
boast of but ite exient, the whole being in a filthy 
and ruinated state. 

At the house where we dined, preparations were 
making for a christening. It was Wednesday; and 
though the child had only been brought to light on 
the preceding Monday, it had been carried a considera- 
ble distance out of the country for the ceremony. 
The poor iofant was tightly wrapped up, and bound 
jn & manner nearly similar to that ferming the crest 
of the noble family of Stanley. The peasants were 
elothed in coats of coarse brown cloth, with linen 
trowsers, and leather belts round the waist, buckled 
in front. The women wore a number of petticoats, 
aad over them large blue aprons were spread, con- 
nected at the back with silver clasps, and ornamented 
in front with their initials and the date of the year. 
Their hair, which was combed back, fell upon their 
shoulders, and was compressed at the top of the head 
by a8 small fillet, much crimpled, and stiffly starched, 
They spoke the Lithuanian dialect. A large flat loaf 
or cake of rye bread, which they brought with them, 
they told me was intended as their only offering to 
the clergyman on this occasion. Returning to Memel 
by another road, I noticed a high mound of earth, of 
a conical form, and considerable length, which had 
been thrown up by the army under the renowned 
Gastavus Adolphus. 

At Memel, my instructive companion, Mr. D. left 
me for St. Petersburg ; and I agreed with my friend, 
Mr. M'‘L. to proceed to Eilau, to inspect the field of 
battle there. We engaged a boat to take us on the 
Haff to Konigsberg, which, with a favourable wind, 
is the shortest and best route, and left Memel on the 
19th of July. The weather was, however, so unfa- 
vourable, that we lost all the morning in tacking, and 
were glad to be landed on the strand, a narrow neck 
of land called the Curische Nehrung, between the 
Haff and the Baltic Sea, at a place called Schwarzort, 
having only advanced about three miles. We there 
twok post-horses and proceeded to Nidden, 43; Ro- 
sittes, 3; Sarkau, 33; Miilsen, 3; Konigsberg, 3; 
and arrived at the latter city on the afternoon of the 
20th; the distance being 20 German, or 90 English 
miles. 

Though the road was miserable, we still congratu- 
tated ourselves that we had left our boat, as the night 
was excessively stormy, and the Haff much agitated; 
and its noise was only equalled by the roaring of the 
Baltie on the other side. It is extremely daegerous 
to take a heavy carriage on these sands, which are so 
soft that they frequently give way, and the situation of 
the travellers becomes very perilous. We overtook a 


lady in asad plight, her carriage having sunk, and the 
weary horses being unable to move it ;—however, by 
the aid of our borses, and the assistance of a number 
of peasants, who looked as barbarous as the land they 
lived in, we had the good fortune to relieve the lady 
from her dilemma, who, on expressing her acknow- 
ledgments, gave her name as the Countess Egerstrém.* 

On the 22d of July we left Kénigsberg for Kreutz- 
berg, 3; Prussian Eilau, 22 miles. The latter town 
has 1600 inhabitants, and near it runs a small stream, 
discharging itself into the Frische Huff, at Branden- 
burg, upon which is a castle of the Teutonic Kuights, in 
ruins. The battles fought near this place, on the 7th 
and 8th of February, 1807, were of great importance, 
and, on the whole, favourable to the Allies, had they 
immediately followed up the advantage they certainly 
obtained. The country in the immediate neighbour- 
hood is open, and the land io general level, excepting 
a few ridges, occasionally rising to a moderate height. 
Our Ciceront had been a trumpeter in the action ; but 
his story was rather confused, and he was continually 
desirous of reverting to bis own prowess. He said 
that skirmishing commenced at Griinhafge, some miles 
distant, and that the Russians, who were in possession 
of the town, planted their cannon on a smail elevation 
to the east of the churchyard, whence they were 
driven by Napoleon, who immediately took his station 
in the steeple of the church. It is built of wood, and 
covered with shingles, through which holes were made 
for the French Ruler.to observe the progress of the 
contest ; and the precise spot on which be stood was 
carefully pointed out tous by our guide. As the stee- 
ple was marked in several places with the shot, the 
person of Napoleon must have been in considerable 
danger. ; 

The place was plainly marked by gentle undula- 
tions of the earth, where the bodies of a number of 
brave fellows had been laid, particularly those of the 
French artillery, many of whom were drowned in at- 
tempting to bring their guns over a neighbouring piece 
of water, which was frozeu, but not sufficiently strong 
to bear such heavy carriages. 

The troops had been engaged six hours before 
General Benigsen, the Commander-iu-chief, joined 
them ; and it was late in the evening before the Prussi- 
ans, under General Lestocque, made their appearance. 
They decided the day; but Napoleon was suffered to 
retire unmolested, and take up a positiun on the river 
Passarge, which he did not leave until he marched in 
triumph to Konigsberg. 

We continued, through a fine and well-cultivated 
country, to Landsberg, 2; Mehlsack, 4; Miblhausen, 
4 miles. Between the latter places we crossed the 
Passarge, the approach to which had been defended 
by Napoleon by a stroug battery of eight guns and a 
téte du pont ; and on the road we could distinctly trace 
the route of the French army. To Elbing, 33; and 
thence, by the stations already described, 112 miles, 
to Danzig, where we arrived on the 26th of July. 
Total distance from Kénigsberg, 313 German, or 143 
English miles. 

From Danzig I also made an excursion to Warsaw, 
having a great desire to see that capital of a once- 
powerful kingdom ; and I founda companion in Mr. 
G. a young man actuated by similar feelings. He was 
one of the Society of Friends, from Bristol, introduced 
to the mercantile house in which I spent a few months. 

As our friends iuformed us of the miserable state of 
the inns in Poland, and that after passing Thoro it 
would be impossible to obtain any refreshment, we 
provided ourselves with the necessary provisions for 
the journey. Our passports were obtained in due 
form, and care taken that our trunks contained no- 
thing which was forbidden to enter the Russian do- 
minions. 

Notwithstanding (with the exception of one even- 
ing) we travelled night and day, it was the noon of 
the fifth day from our departure from Danzig before 
we entered the metropolis of Poland. The stations 
were as follow :—Dirschau, 43; Mewe, 43; Marien- 
werder, 23; Garnsee, 2; Graudentz, 3; Lippinken, 








® Her husband was Governor of Warsaw at the Revolution. 


43; Thorn, 4; Sluzewo, 23; Lowiczek, 23; Brzese, 
2; Kowal, 3; Gostynin, 35; Gombin, 3; Sochazew, 
4; Blonie, 4; Orzanow, 2; Warsaw, 3. Total, 543 
German, or 244 English miies, 

Before arriving at Marienwerder, which was the seat 
vi the Government of West-Prussia (now removed to 
Danzig) and contains 4200 inhabitants, we crossed 
the Vistula in a flat-bottomed ferry-boat, of an oblong 
form, and sufficiently large to convey a number of 
carriages and horses. An upright mast was affixed to 
one side, having a block attached to the top, through 
which a strong rope, firmly bound at each end to poles 
on the banks of the river, passed. The lateral pres. 
sure of the stream, with the aid of lung oars, carried 
us across with safety and expedition. The road thence 
to Mewe was hilly, occasionally interspersed with fine 
views of the river, but afterwards uninteresting till 
we drew near Graudentz, whose situation is highiy 
picturesque, being in a fruitful vale, bordered with 
considerable elevations. The city bas 4600 people; 
and in the main street I observed a handsome new 
bouse of industry, ioscribed at the front, “ Der Treve 
und Besserung.”* 

The fortress, of the same name, which is the strong- 
est in Prussia, is an English mile from the city; ard 
it would be well if all strong places were so constructed, 
as that would prevent the loss of many valuable lives, 
and much misery, during sieges. This fortification, 
which never surrendered to the French, is guarded 
with particular care, the lines extending nearly to the 
city; and the garrison are extremely strict, permit- 
ting no person to pass them without an order from the 
Governor. Nut aware of these regulations, my friend 
and I, during the time required for a change of horses, 
strolled on the banks of the Vistula, on which it is 
situate, and approached without interruption close to 
the walls, Here we were accosted by the guard, who 
inquired for our card of admission ;—we replied, we 
had no such authority; and requested to be informed 
if we might be allowed to see the interior. Instead 
of an answer, he was pleased to take us under arrest, 
and we were marched, like culprits, between two sol. 
diers, to the Commandant. After waiting some time, 
we were ushered into a room, where the Major and 
several of the staff were sitting. The former ap- 
peared much astonished at our presumption, and in- 
quired sharply our object in approaching the citadel, 
I told him we were actuated by mere curiosity, aud 
were ignorant of the ordera he bad given; but this 
did not seem to satisfy his doubts—Whence do you 
come? From Danzig.—Whither are you going? To 
Warsaw.—What countryman are you? An English- 
man, was the proud reply.—The latter had the desired 
effect ; aud perceiving no hesitation in my answers, 
and the suspicion that I was a Frenchman being re- 
moved, the Commandant relaxed his austerity, became 
affable and polite, permitted us to walk through this 
apparently impregnable fort, and, on departing, wished 
us a “gliickliche reise” (“ pleasant journey.”) Thus, 
what at first appeared so threatening, ended peaceably ; 
but, I know not from what cause, this was not the 
first time that I had been suspected of being a French- 
man. My Bristol friend being unacquainted with the 
language, was naturally alarmed at the array of a 
military tribunal, and heartily congratulated himself 
when we again passed the gates of Graudentz. 

On leaving that city, we drove on a very high bank 
of the river, which afforded us an extensive prospect 
over the flat surrounding country; and though above 
twenty English miles distant, we could clearly see the 
spires of Culm, a city rendered memorable by the 
unfortunate battle fought there in 1813, 

The road to Thorn was very bad, consisting of soft 
sand, which makes the journey excessively tedious, 
uoless the health of the traveller allow him to proceed’ 
during the night, which may be done in Prussia with- 
out the least fear, as I did not myself ever meet with, 
or heard that my friends had found, the least interrup- 
tion. This peaceable character of the lower orders is 
highly to their credit, and should be recorded. 


* To honesty and improvement. 











(To be continued in our nest. ) 
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NORWAY. 


EXTRACT FROM MR. W. BULLOCK’S EXCURSION INTO 
NORWAY, FOR THE PURPOSE OF PROCURING A 
HERD OF REIN-DEER. 


“On my arrival I presented a letter from 
the Director of the copper-works, at Roraas, 
to the burly-looking master of Northveigan ; 
who, though his dress and general appearance 
reminded me strongly of the hero of Old 
Mortality, was as good-natured a simple fel- 
low as ever I met with. 

«« Having set before us boiled fish, called 
Seake, caught in the neighbouring lake, he 
offered to accompany us to the Fins, who 
were sitting (as is here termed) about three 
miles distant. I was too anxious to get 
amongst these extraordinary people to refuse 
his offer. Having taken off my large boots, re- 
taining only a pair of shoes made of rein-deer 
skin, we set out, taking with us a small keg 
of brandy, which we determined to administer 
as sparingly as possible, but without which 
it was needless to go, if we expected to be 
treated civilly. After a little more than an 
hour’s walk, the barking of three or four 
small dogs informed us we were approaching 
the Coy, and a few minutes afterwards, a full 
chorus of between twenty and thirty curs 
welcomed us to the abodes of these children 
of nature. At first I only observed one man, 
standing with his hand thrust into the breast 
of his Mud, or upper garment: seeing we 
were strangers, he busied himself in driving 
away the swarms of dogs which surrounded 
us, and invited us into his coy (I was going 
to say, but I think improperly, as every house 
contains three and often four large families. ) 
On entering we found several women at work, 
some making purses, others clothes, a couple 
dressing skins, and two or three men lolling 
on the rein-deers’ hides spread for the purpose 
of sitting or sleeping on. They immediately 
moved, to make room for us. Accustomed 
as I had been to the Fins, and acquainted as 
I was with their manner of living, it was not 
without difficulty I could bring myself to 
think the miserable hut in which I was seated 
was not rather a temporary retreat from the 
storm which had just risen, than the chosen 
residence of the beings who surrounded me. 
After observing the women a short time, who, 
without taking much notice of us, continued 
their occupations, I made my survey of the 
house, which I think worthy of particular 
description, It was in shape a cone, 14 feet 
in diameter, and 6 feet high ; it was therefore 
impossible to stand upright, except under the 
centre, which, you know, is always occupied 
by the fire. The supports are six or eight 
birch poles joined at the top, and fastened 





into the ground; over these are placed the 
trunks of small firs or pines, split down the 
middle, with their bark side outward; these 
reach within about a foot of the top, so as to 
leave an opening for the smoke to escape ; the 
crevices are then stopped with moss and birch- 
ings; over this is spread a quantity of small 
branches, pine or fir, and the whole covered 
well with snow. The door-way is so extremely 
small, that even a moderate- sized person has 
difficulty in creeping in. The door itself is 
simply a piece of wadmul-cloth, often barely 
large enough to cover the aperture it is de- 
signed to cluse. ‘They keep it extended by 
two strips of wood placed across it, and are 
always careful to shut it, as its being left 
open causes so great a draft, as to fill the 
coy with the ashes suffered to accumulate in 
the fire-place. 


“ Their furniture was quite as simple as 
their mansion, and consisted of three iron 
and two brass pots, two iron bars hung from 
the roof for the purpose of suspending the 
pans over the fire; from eight to ten wooden 
bowls and ladles: spoons of rein-deers’ horn, 
wood, and one of silver, of a very antique 
form and workmanship ; two small silver cups 
for brandy; a kind of fork, the handle about 
two feet long, with two carved prongs, and 
about two inches long, not placed at the end, 
but portruding from the side, used for taking 
the meat from the pot; leather bags for put- 
ting their bowls into ; and every lady a work- 
box, finely ornamented with iron, and a lock 
and key. Round the fire is a circle of stones, 
some large, others small, without the smallest 
attention paid to their arrangement; from 
these stones to the side of the coy is spread 
with fine birch branches, which, deer-skins 
being laid over them, serve for beds and 
seats. I must next describe to you what I 
think I may properly call a Lapland-store- 
house; this is a rude uncovered kind of stage, 
raised about seven feet from the ground, 
generally ten feet long, and from three to 
four wide, composed of rough birch poles, 
commonly supported at one end by a couple 
of trees, at the other by crooked pieces of 
birch; on it they lay their large sledges, 
which serve them as cupboards. They are 
usually covered, and some of them have locks; 
in these are kept salt-herrings, of which the 
natives seem particularly fond; meal; at 
times, as a great luxury, a few cakes of rye 
or barley; salt; their clothes, any garments 
manufactured for sale, dressed skins, &c. 
On the trees and poles which support them, 
they hang their venison, bridles, harness, and 
guns. The driving sledges are always put up 





as brought in, to prevent the loops (made of 
sinews, fastened in their sides, for the purpose 
of passing the cord through which laces the 
covering of the sledge) being gnawed by the 
dogs.—Cn our return, we found the farm- 
house put in order, the floor strewed with 
pine-leaves (a common custom) which gave 
an agreeable odour; indeed, every thing 
showed an attention to cleanliness and com- 
fort, which would be looked for in vain in 
the west of Norway. We had excellent 
coffee, good cream, and boiled milk; and 
our Jandlady did not lick the spoons, by way 
of cleansing them, as is often practised in 
other parts of this country. My bed was also 
clean ; and I slept soundly until awoke in the 
morning by the howling of a storm of wind 
and snow, which raged for some time with 
such violence, that I thought it impossible 
that any thing could withstand it ; the house 
literally shook, and from the noise made by 
the windows, I expected to see them desert 
their casements ; the snow was drifted along 
in such volumes as to render imperceptible 
even large objects at the distance of fifty 
yards ; the lake in front of the house, up- 
wards of a mile broad, and double that length, 
was completely cleared of the snow which the 
day before had laid its icy surface to the 
depth of two feet; the tops of many small 
hills were left bare, and several large firs and 
pines were torn up.—After I had finished 
my repast, I was shown the stable, and 
thence conducted to the cow-house, which 
was very neat and commodious. I thought 
this an excellent oportunity of inquiring into, 
the truth of a statement made by some travel- 
lers in this part of Norway; I allude to their 
feeding the cows in winter with horse-dung. 
As I did not perfectly believe it, I felt a little 
hesitation in asking the question, for, if the 
custom did not exist, I thought they might 
conceive I meant to affront them. I was soon 
however relieved, by seeing the girl whoattends 
them, place a tub full of this sweet commo- 
dity before one of the cows, which began ins 
stantly to devour it. When I told them such a 
circumstance would scarcely be believed in 
England, they were greatly surprized, said 
the cows would not milk so well without it, 
and wondered we did not give it to them. 
To show me they were fond of it, the tub was 
taken away ; upon which Colly turned round, 
and begged its return in accents too plain 
to be misunderstood: moss (rein moss) 
and hay were given her, but she touched 
neither until the vessel containing this fa« 
vourite repast had been restored and come« 
pletely emptied.” tp 
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Corresponvence. 
TOAD-CHARMS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—It is a most unfortunate circumstance, that igno- 
Tance hag constantly applied the power of magic to the 
ugly (I’m so—Mum!) that is, the power of doing mischief 
by magic; and thus the poor toad and old decrepid woman, 
ene stamped with nature’s first impress, the other by care 
and anxiety, are only pointed at to bedespised: away with 
such distinction! The toad, in itself, is perfectly harmless ; 
but Juvenal says, the Roman ladies, weary of their hus- 
bands, formed a potion from its entrails to get rid of the 
good men. 

*¢ To quench the husband's parching thirst is brought, 

By the great dame, a most deceitful draught: 

In rich Calenian wine she does infuse 

(To ease his pains) the toad’s envenomed juice.” 

This opinion begat others of a more dreadful nature : 

** Toad, that under the cold stone 
Days and nights has thirty-one ; 
Sweetened venom, sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i’th’ charmed pot.” 

Shakspeare’s witches used it to disturb the dead. We 
taay add here another superstition in respect to this ani- 
mal: it was believed by some old writers to have a stone 
im its head, fraught with great virtues, medical and magical. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 


Wears yet.a jewel in his head.” 
Moet probably the latter line furnishes a clue to your cor- 
respondents’ accounts of potted toads. 
August 15. BAAL. 





PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
— 
(See note to Correspondents.) 


a 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srz,—I should not have again addressed you at so early 
a period since my last, had I not been induced so to do 
from the observations upon my letter contained in your 
notice to correspondents. A dispassionate reader perusing 
your remarks, would, upon the impulse of the moment, 
be inclined to tax you with something assimilating toa 
blind, and by no means commendable, subservience to the 
Managers of the Liverpool Theatre; but I, who am well 
assured of your perfect and unalienable impartiality; can 
readily acquit you of so foul an aspersion. However, it 
must be acknowledged that the first few lines of your re- 
marks do appear somewhat doubtful and ambiguous.— 
You state, ** That you should not object to the experiment, 
AS you are convinced that the interests of the regular thea- 
tres, 80 far from suffering from private theatricals, would 
greatly benefit by the contrast.” And would you then object 
to them if they did interfere with the interests of the Mana- 
gers of the Liverpool Theatre? Pray tell me, in the name 
of common sense and common candour, what have the 
amusements of individuals, who choose to form themselves 
imto a private theatrical sorps, to do with the interests of 
any manager or managers whatsoever? Believe me, Sir, 
I am not aware of any particular claim that the managers 
of thts or any theatre have upon individuals, or in fact 
upon any body of individuals, further than being indebted 
to us for the patronage and support which we may be 
pleased to bestow upon them, that is, when they merit it. 
It is true the managers provide food for the entertainment 
of the public; but why do they do so? Not from any 
benefit that may accrue therefrom to the community at 
large, but from motives of self-interest and aggrandise- 
ment. 
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Ihave much more to add on the subject of your re- 
marks, but shall delay it until another week, as I am well 
aware that brevity is the surest passport to a place in the 
columns of your instructive and impartial ‘* literary and 
scientific mirror.” 

Aug. 21, 1822. AN AMATEUR. 


RAT 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Mayhap some of your literary correspondents 
may be enabled to inform me whether James the Second 
of England ever had a son named Henry Fitz-james; 
and if so, by whom, and to what profession he was brought 
up ?-—Yours, AN ANTIQUARY. 

Liverpool, August 20, 1822. 
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Che Liver. 


HELBRE ISLAND. 


ee ee 


The following particulars of this little island in our own 
neighbourhood, will probably prove acceptable to many of 
our readers :—** From hence we went on till we came to 
the cape of Helbre or Hilberie, and the point of Wyrall: 
from hence is a common passage into Ireland of 18 or 20 
hours sailing, if the wether be not tedious. This island, at 
the full sea, is a quarter of a mile from the land, and the 
stream between four fadams deepe, as ship-boies have often 
sounded ; but at low water a man may go over thither on 
the sand. The ile of itself is very sandy, a mile in com- 
passe, and well stored with conies: thither also went a 
sort of superstitious fooles in times past, in pilgrimage to 
our lady of Hilberie, by whose offerings a cell of monkes 
subsisted there, which belonged to Chester, and was 
cherished and manteined.”—-Hollinshed’s Chronicles, 


Longman’s reprint of 1807, voi. i. p. 65. 











Co Correspondents. 


CRAMPED MANUSCRIPTS.—We are as little accustomed to pre- 
varicating as AGaBus, whoever he may be. Sometimes, in- 
deed, we acknowledge the receipt of 2 communcation of 
which we take no further notice, and this we conceive to 
be as delicate a mode of declining the offering as can well be 
imagined. Would Acasbus have us always assign a reason 
for the difference of opinion which may subsist between our- 
selves and our correspondents respecting the peculiar merits 
of their compositions? This would sometimes be not only 
extremely invidious, but would lead us so far that half our 
paper would be taken up with explanations. We are in 
the habit of seeing almost every journal of celebrity which 
is published in the country; and we do not find any editor 
who pays such unremitting and patient attention to his 
correspondents as we do. After this preamble, we shall 
merely add, that Acasus does not pay that attention to the 
manual part of writing, which an editor has a right to ex- 
pect from his correspondents. Several passages in his 
poet’s wish have baffled our first efforts; but we shall re 
turn to the charge, and be able next week to “ tell him 
plainly,” to use his own phrase, whether the piece shall 
appear or not. 


EATON-HALL.—In answer to several inquiries about ‘the ap- 
pearance of our promised description of the splendid seat of 
Earl Grosvenor, we believe we may state that the narrative 
is now in readiness, and will appear, either wholly or in 











part, in the next Kaleidoscope. 


PatvaTe THEATRICALS.=—In order to show AN AMATEUR how 
very cheap we hold the evident sneer in which he hag 
thought fit to indulge, we publish his letter, with the omigs- 
sion of another sneer, equally uncandid and unmerited, al. 
though not aimed at ourselves, but at the managers of the Li. 
verpool theatre. Before we take further notice of our cor. 
respondent we must take this occasion to tell him, what 
indeed we believe he knowsalready, that we are as free from. 
any undue bias as himself. We were long connected with 
the managers of our theatre as their printers, and even 
during that period we never for a moment compromised 
our independence; and, to the credit of the managers, we 
must say, that no such unworthy sacrifice was ever re. 
quired of us. For some time past, owing to the necessity 
we felt of confining ourselves wholly to our periodical pub- 
lications, we ceased to be the printers to the theatre; but 
although we never acted the part of the parasite whilst 
in that capacity, we have not ceased to entertain the most 
friendly feelings toward gentlemen with whom we so long 
maintained an uninterrupted good understanding. Inde- 
pendently of this very natural feeling, we have an habitual 
predilection for every thing connected with the liberal arts, 
and the drama is our especial favourite. It is for this rea- 
son that we should regret the establishment of private 
theatricals, if they were likely to interfere with the liberal 
remuneration which the regular theatre so well merits. 
We never had any connexion with the Music-hall; but we 
entertain the same kind feeling towards the proprietor of 
that concern, and should deprecate the establishment of 
amateur concerts, if they were necessarily detrimental to his 
fair interests. Weentertain noapprehensions of such con. 
however, ially aslikely to arise from private 
theatricals, as we are decidedly of opinion that they would 
only operate as foils to the regular theatre; as we never 
yet witnessed a tragedy performed by amateurs, which did 
not afford us a hearty laugh; although it is only fair to 
add, that comedy produced a very different effect.—There 
are some persons, and our correspondent may be of the 
number, who measure every other person’s charaeter by 
the standard of their own: conscious of being occasionally 
influenced by selfish and narrow views, they are apt to 
refer all the actions of others to motives which powerfully 
yperate upon th lves.——-With regard to the claims 
which the managers have to the public patronage, we 
think we may safely say, that the Liverpool corps drama- 
tique was never stronger nor more attractive than at this 
time ;—and we have seen several plays, or rather detached 
scenes of plays, performed recently on our boards in a 
style equal to any thing we have ever witnessed on the 
London stage. The sneering passage, which we have ex- 
punged from the letter of AMaTruR, was, therefore, so 
ill-timed, that, at first, we cOuld not help attributing his 
obvious spleen to “a blind and by no means commendable 
subserviency” to his own individual pique; and we actually 
set him down in our minds as some slighted author, a 
second edition of Sir Fretful Plagiary. We may, however, 
be as widely mistaken in this conjecture as the AMATEUR 
himself was, when he presumed to insinuate, that we acted 
under “a blind and by no means a commendable subser- 
vience to the managers of the Liverpoo! theatre.” 











Iprn’s Calculations, and the Essay on an Universal Language, 


are not forgotten. 





ParmeEnas in our next. 





Stork’s complaint shall be investigated. 





MERMAIDS.—The second letter of Zoo.ocist shall appear the 


very first vacancy. 





We have also to acknowledge Curios!Tas.—N.-——V.—J. H. and 


Amicus. 





Froc’s Impromptu in our next. 
Mouse TURNED FLY-cATCHER.—We have been favoured with 





another and a confirmatory letter respecting this pheno. 
menon, from Cymro, who shall be attended to next week. 
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